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Editorial 


“ The birth of a new year is of an interest too wide to be pretermitted by King or 
Cobbler." —C, Lams. 


With this number the Magazine begins its seventh volume, and no 
doubt readers will be rather disappointed when they open it to find that 
there is no picture. For a year the generous treasurer has allowed us one 
with each number, and it is not the fault of the treasurer that there is not 
one now ;_ nor is it the fault of the editor, or of the printer, or of any other 
responsible being who can be ‘ given the sack’ for negligence. It is all due 
to the perversity of the weather, which we would sack at once if we could. 
We had intended to give you pictures of those two triumphs of modern 
architecture, the old and new College buildings, which the Committee felt 
would be the best supplement to Dr Shinn’s most interesting historical 
articles, the second of which appears in this number. Miss Gladstone 
kindly undertook to photograph them specially for us, but her negatives 
were blurred by mist and rain, and she and her camera were nearly washed 
away in the attempt. So the publication of the pictures must be post- 
poned until the rain stops, which may, or may not be in time for the next 
issue. 

The treasurer, however, shows continued generosity by allowing us to 
give some extra pages instead of the picture, and the permission brings into 
prominence one fact, which is so gratifying, that the editor is compelled 
for the moment to drop the tiresome plural pronoun, and to talk like a 
human being. 

About a year ago I asked every reader to consider himself, or herself 
as a member of the contributors’ staff, in order that the Magazine may 
spread its net as widely as possible. At that time the gracious permission 
of the treasurer to enlarge the Magazine might have been rather embarras- 
sing, for it would have meant hunting for something to put in it, and I 
should probably have ended by writing the extra pages myself. But 
the case is quite different now, and readers have so far responded to my 


invitation, that after filling this number, I have several capital papers by 


me which I wish I could squeeze in somehow. 
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Still I am insatiable ; I want those who have never tried to write to 
begin to do so now, and to send in the result when they think it good 
enough ; I want those whose contributions have been sent in but not yet 
printed, to continue their importunity till they find themselves in print, 
and I want to thank all those who contributed to Volume VI. for their 
exceedingly interesting work, and to beg them to give us more of it in 
Volume VII and after. 


She Yew Building of the Royal College of J~usie 


THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE AND THE STATE OPENING. 


“We will therefore describe a princely palace, 
making a brief model thereof.’’-—Bacon. 


On May 7, 1883, when the Royal College of Music opened its 
doors, its pupils numbered 94, of whom 50 were scholars. It was not long, 
however, before this number was increased, partly by the founding of 
further scholarships, but principally by the admission to the College of 
paying students, whose numbers began to increase rapidly, when the 
nature and value of the musical education to be obtained at the College 
became known. The rapid success of the College and the manner in 
which each year saw a largely increased number of pupils educated within 
ils walls, directed the attention of the Council to the fact that the original 
building would soon become inadequate, and the provision of a larger buil- 
ding was a matter which would have to be seriously faced in the near future. 
The problem soon became a pressing one, for in the Report upon the work 
of the College during its third year, there is rather a pathetic wail, drawing 
attention to the fact that some of the classes have to be held in the Albert 
Hall Mansions, while the concerts are given in the West Theatre of the Royal 
Albert Hall, the acoustic properties of which are referred to in the Press, 
‘indescribably bad!’ The opening of the Alexandra House with 


its Concert Room, on March 14, 1887, supplied a temporary solution in 


as being 


connection with the College Concerts, and the following extract expresses 
in terse language, what the Press thought of the matter. ‘“ The R.C.M. 


concerts are now given in the music room of the new Alexandra House, 
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which is at any rate an improvement upon the inconvenient cupboard on 
the top landing of the Albert Hall gallery staircase, where these per- 
formances have hitherto been held.” 

During the year 1887, the Council approached the Commissioners of 
the 1851 Exhibition, (who hold in trust the land in that part of Kensington) 
with reference to the granting of a site for a new building to be of far larger 
dimensions and more complete accommodation than the building then 
occupied, and which in view of the probable development of the College 
in future years, the Council felt would shortly become an absolute 
necessity. While, however, the Council were taking these preliminary 
steps, an event occurred which rapidly brought matters to a climax. 
Early in 1888, it was announced that Mr Samson Fox, of Leeds, 
had placed £30,000 in the hands of the Prince of Wales to be de- 
voted towards the cost of erecting a new building; and when, in the 
following year, it was discovered that the plans for the New Building which 
had been prepared for the Council by Mr (now Sir) Arthur Blomfield, 
would involve a considerably larger expenditure, Mr Fox generously added 
another £15,000 to his original sum, thereby making a munificent gift of 
£45,000, for the erection of the new buildings. The Council, before finally 
accepting the plans submitted to them by their architect, made a careful 
study of the plans, cost of construction and amount of accommodation of 
the largest and most important music schools in Europe and America—of 
the conservatories of Leipzig and Vienna—of Rome and Milan—of Boston 
and Cincinnati—then, having made their final decision, they selected 
their contractor, and started without delay. 

The first public event in connection with the New Building was the 
laying of the foundation stone by the Prince of Wales on July 8, 1890, 
This took place in a spacious marquee erected over the site of the New 
Building, in which were assembled, in addition to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Christian, a large, distin- 
guished and representative gathering. The ceremony began with a 
performance by the College Orchestra, of Beethoven’s Overture “ Die 
Weihe des Hauses,” conducted by Dr C. Villiers Stanford, after which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury offered a prayer. Mr Samson Fox then stepped 
forward and, on behalf of the Council, read an address to the Prince of 
Wales inviting him to lay the Foundation Stone of the New Building, and 
presented him with a special trowel for this purpose. The Prince took the 
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trowel and turned to the centre of the platform. Here four upright massive 
beams had been erected and covered with red drapery, looking, as one paper 
gruesomely remarked, something like a gibbet. From a cross piece at the 
top hung the steel cable, to which was attached a hook, and upon this hook 
hung the large cube of stone which was to be laid as the foundation stone. 
This stone was then gently lowered into its place, and after the Prince had 
carefully applied the mortar with the special trowel, he declared the stone 
to be ‘ well and truly laid,’ amidst the applause of the assembled company.* 
Without loss of time, Dr Hubert Parry stepped up to the conductor’s desk, 
and under his bat6n was performed by the College Choir and Orchestra, his 
beautiful setting of Milton’s Ode ‘ Blest pair of Sirens.’ At its conclusion, 
the Duke of Edinburgh proposed a vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales. 
The Benediction, pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, followed 
by the singing of the National Anthem, in which the solo was taken by 
Madame Nordica, brought an interesting ceremony to an end. 

The completion of the New Building, which it was hoped would be 
opened in person by Her Majesty the Queen, was looked forward to with 
increasing interest and expectancy during the next few years. Originally 
intended to be opened in 1893, the official opening was, for various reasons, 
postponed until the following year. Both in order to specially mark 
the event, and also to associate it with the work which had already been 
accomplished by the College, an Ode, written for the occasion by the late 
Mr A. C. Swinburne, was given out to be set to music by composition 





pupils of the College—past and present—with the announcement that the 
best setting would be performed at the opening of the New Buildings. 
The setting by Charles Wood was the one eventually selected by the 
judges for performance. 

As the time for the opening drew near, universal disappointment was 
felt, when it became known that Her Majesty the Queen, owing to the 
state of her health, would be unable to be present in person, and so place 
the coping stone of her personal appreciation and recognition of those 
years of strenuous work and high endeavour devoted towards the founding 
of the College, and the giving of it a home worthy of its importance as a 

* After a lapse of over twenty years, this foundation stone still remains uncut, 
neither is there any indication whatever that this stone—the laying of which was 
the object of .this ceremony—is of more interest or importance than those which 
surround it. Would not its coming of age in July next provide a suitable oppor- 
tunity for rectifying what is obviously an oversight ? 





SI 
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great national music school, and which were at last to be crowned with 
success. At the same time the work of the Prince of Wales in his capacity 
as founder of the College, and also in his personal efforts, which were directed 
to the placing of it upon a secure financial basis, seemed to suggest that as 
a fitting climax to his devotion to the welfare of the College, he should be 
the central figure upon this important and auspicious occasion ; and so we 
read that ‘ the New Building of the Royal College of Music will be opened 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in the name of Her Majesty the Queen, on 
Wednesday, May 2, 1894, at 12 noon.” 

The function was a State ceremony. The proverbial Queen’s weather 
hardly prevailed, as the day was inclined to be dull and unsettled, but the 
occasional gleams of sunshine, which in an intermittent manner broke 
through the grey skies, gave a welcome touch of brilliancy to the deco- 
rations outside the College, which did their best to make Prince Consort 
Road look quite gay, or at least as gay as it was possible to make a road, 
one side of which was largely a plantation of scaffold poles, engaged in 
supporting the unfinished Albert Hall Mansions. Both sides of the road 
were lined with Venetian masts bedecked with flags and streamers and 
festoons of flowers, while attached to cach mast was a large harp. 
Outside the New Building the Yeomen of the Guard in their quaint 
Tudor costume were on duty, while the route from Prince’s Gate to the 
College was lined with troops—Prince Consort Road with Grenadier and 
Scots Guards. 

The ceremony itself took place in a temporary hall built at the back 
of the New Buildings, and inside this building, from 9.30 when its 
doors were opened to those who had been fortunate enough to secure 
tickets, right up to noon, when the official ceremony began, there was no 
lack of interest, quite apart from the music which was supplied during this 
interval by the Band of the First Life Guards. 

Amongst the earliest arrivals were the pupils of the College who formed 
the choir and orchestra, the ladies in white, the gentlemen in evening dress, 
except one orchestral player who blossomed out in a volunteer uniform. 
Later on came the professors and teachers of the College in Court dress, 
many looking as if nature had not specially designed them for this 
particular garb. Other prominent musicians, such as Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr August Manns, soon arrived. The distinguished Principal of 
the R.A.M., Dr A. C. Mackenzie, brought the good wishes of this famous 
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Music School, while Sir Joseph Barnby brought those of the G.S.M. About 
eleven o’clock a picturesque procession entered the hall, representing 
the City of London, and consisting of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in their 
civic dress and chains of office, preceded by the City Sword-bearer, with 
his furred head gear, and the gilded mace borne by his colleague. For 
the next half hour, until 11.30, when every invited guest had to be in his 
place, there was seen one continuous stream of distinguished English and 
foreign notabilities, representing every walk of life to which is attached 
fame and distinction, from Science and Art to Diplomacy and War. 

Ambassadors and Ministers in their brilliant uniforms or gorgeous 
native costumes, and representing all the great nations of the world, were 
to be seen amongst that distinguished throng. The Persian Ambassador, 
wearing the green ribbon of the Lion and the Sun, carrying us back in 
thought to one of the oldest despotisms of the East ; the American 
Ambassador in plain evening dress, standing for the great republic of the 
West ; and, coming, as it were between these two extremes in time and 
place, we can see representatives of all those countries which have sheltered 
the prophets and high priests of that Art at whose shrine they have now 
come to pay their homage—the representative of Greece, the birth place 
of Music—of Italy, which witnessed its wonderful childhood, and its not less 
wonderful re-birth into modern tonality—of Germany and Austria, which 
sheltered it through a rich and fruitful maturity,—and lastly the re- 
presentative of Russia, the greatest and most original of those nations 
which in recent years have taken up the torch, and rekindled it afresh 
with the light of their genius, of their national feelings and their 
characteristic modes of expression. 

Side by side with these distinguished foreign representatives were 
gathered a not less famous group of Englishmen, each one renowned in 
his own sphere of thought or of action. Literature was represented by 
one of her most distinguished sons—Mr John Morley, and Science by a 
not less brilliant one—Lord Kelvin. The sister arts of painting and 
sculpture claimed the presence of the President of the Royal Academy— 
Sir Frederick Leighton and the Slade Professor—Mr Hubert Herkomer, 
while the dramatic art was worthily represented by Miss Ellen Terry and 
Sir Henry Irving, who appeared in his brilliant academical robes of LL.D. 
of Dublin. 


It is however too tedious a task to enumerate many individuals in 


al 
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such a throng, for as the hour approaches when everyone must be seated, 
there crowd in rapid succession, Dukes and Duchesses, Cabinet Ministers 
and ex-Cabinet Ministers, Soldiers and Statesmen, distinguished repre- 
sentatives of India and the Colonies, all of whom as they enter are quietly 
ushered to their seats by the members of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, who, in their uniform all aglow with scarlet and gold, 
are on duty inside the hall, until, when all have arrived, nearly 3,000 of 
the most distinguished men and women who could be assembled in the 
greatest city of the Empire are gathered together, bringing their good 
will and their good wishes to the new home of the Royal College of 
Music. 

At 11.30 there begins to reign over the company that air of silent 
expectancy which invariably prevails over a large concourse of people as 
some important ceremony gradually draws near. The guests cease to move 
about, but converse, in subdued whispers, with their near neighbours. 
The choir and orchestra carefully arrange their music. The string players 
again test their strings, and the drummer again taps his drums ; but they 
are careful to produce sounds which only they can hear, for Dr Stanford 
has already taken his place at the conductor’s desk. Sir George Grove, 
who has been busy welcoming so many of the guests who are personally 
known to him, quietly disappears, and it is felt that the centre of 
interest is for a short time being transferred from the great [Hall to the 
front entrance of the New Building. 

The Royal Pavilion which had been erected at the west of the great 
Hall was already crowded with members of the Royal Family and their 
respective suites, where they had been received by the Duke of Westminster 
and Lord Charles Bruce, Vice-Presidents of the College. Prominent amongst 
the Princes of Royal blood were those who had led the van in personally 
appealing for support when the College was founded, and thereby hastening 
the day which they had come to celebrate. These included the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (formerly Duke of Edinburgh), the Duke of Con- 
naught and Prince Christian. The Duke of Albany, who had done so 
much for the College in its early days, did not live long enough to see its 
brilliant and far-reaching developments, but a pathetic interest was 
attached to the presence of the Duchess and her family on this oc- 
casion. These and many others were gathered in the Pavilion to meet 


the Prince and Princess of Wales, while at the main entrance of the new 
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building, awaiting their arrival, stood a small group representing those 
responsible for the building and the College, including Sir George Grove 
(the Director) and Mr Samson Fox. 

Suddenly the signallers stationed upon the roof of the Albert Hall 
wave their flags as a sign that the Royal Party have reached the Prince’s 
Gate. A sharp military order is given to the troops outside the College 
to ‘Present Arms!’ The cheering of the crowd comes nearer and nearer, 
and then the Royal Party is seen entering Prince Consort Road, accom- 
panied by an escort of the First Life Guards. First come two carriages in 
which are officials of the household and equerries, and then in two open 
carriages, each drawn by four bays, with outriders in State liveries, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of York and the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud. In a few moments the Royal Party 
reached the main entrance of the new building where the Prince of Wales, 
who was in Field Marshal’s uniform, alighted and was received by those 
present, and presented by Mr Samson Tox with a beautifully enamelled 
golden key, upon which was set in precious stones the first phrase of the 
melody of ‘God bless the Prince of Wales.’ With this key the Prince 
unlocked the main door of the new building, and in doing so formally 
‘opened’ the New Building. He then re-entered his carriage, and proceed- 
ed to the Royal Pavilion, where the Royal Party were received by Prince 
Christian and the Council of the College. A procession was then formed, 
those responsible for the new Building and for the College coming first, 
the State officials next, and the Royal party at the end, and while this 
procession moved up the hall, and those forming it took their allotted 
places, the Solemn March from Gluck’s Alceste was played by the 
orchestra. When all had taken their places and Gluck’s March had come 
to an end, afew minutes’ breathing space was afforded by the performance 
of Wagner’s overture to Die Meistersinger. Immediately the overture 
with its melodious and suggestive themes and rich orchestration was 
finished, Mr Samson Fox stepped forward and, on behalf of the Council of 
the College, presented an address to the Prince of Wales in which he alluded 
to the founding of the College, and the part the Prince had taken, and 
concluded by referring to it as then having become ‘a musical institution 
to which English musicians may resort with confidence, and thence derive 
instruction, counsel and inspiration.’ Mr Asquith, the Home Secretary, 


then handed to the Prince a reply, which the Prince read aloud, and in 
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which the munificence of Mr Samson Fox in providing the New Building, 
and the generosity of Mr Donaldson for his gift of a unique collection of 
musical instruments, were both referred to in gracious terms. Without any 
delay Mr Charles Wood quietly stepped up to the conductor’s desk and 
under the baton of the composer was heard the specially selected setting of 
Mr Swinburne’s Ode entitled ‘ Music.’ No sooner had its last chords died 
away than the Prince of Wales arose, and with him the whole of those 
present, and with clear and resonant voice which was heard distinctly 
all over the Hall, he said : “ In the name of Her Majesty the Queen, I now 
declare this new College Building opened.’ The State Trumpeters as- 
sembled in the hall immediately gave a flourish of trumpets; a Royal 
Salute was thundered forth from a Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
stationed in Hyde Park; and the event to which so many had looked 
forward both long and eagerly had now become an accomplished fact. 
The Benediction, pronounced by the Bishop of London, followed by the 
National Anthem, in which the choir and orchestra were assisted by 
Madame Albani, practically brought the proceedings to an end, but before 
leaving the building, the Royal Party paid a short visit to the Museum 
which had been presented to the College by Mr Donaldson. On their re- 
turn the Procession was re-formed and, while the orchestra played Schu- 
bert’s March in D, the Royal Party, the State officials and the representa- 
tives of the College left the hall. Before long the cheering of the crowd 
outside was heard, and those inside knew that the Royal Party had 
started on their return journey accompanied by the joyous chimes of 
the bells of the Imperial Institute. 
* a cd 

The New Building of the College was now open, but it had not been 
opened many weeks before there came an announcement which seemed 
almost as if it had been timed to follow the State Opening—the resigna- 
tion of Sir George Grove from the post of Director. The connection of 
Sir George Grove with the College is not a matter which comes within the 
scope of this article, but I may not inappropriately conclude by a brief 
reference to one of his speeches referring to the College in its earliest days, 
which I personally heard delivered, and which had in it somewhat of a pro- 
phetic ring. The occasion was the Annual Dinner of the Royal College of 
Organists in 1887, when Sir George Grove was in the chair. As chairman, 


he naturally spoke upon several occasions during the evening, but the 
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particular speech to which I refer was delivered in connection with the 
toast of ‘ The Musical Institutions.’ In response to this toast, Dr A. C. 
Mackenzie replied on behalf of the R.A.M.; then Sir George Grove 
followed on behalf of the R.C.M., and said words to this effect : ‘ I cannot 
speak with the same authority as the distinguished musician who has just 


‘ 


sat down. I am an ‘“‘ amateur of amateurs,” but I speak as the official 
head of the sister institution engaged in the great work of musical educa- 
tion. We, the R.C.M., differ from that older institution, the R.A.M., in 
that at the present time we have no illustrious past to inspire us ; we can 
point to no Jong list of famous musicians who have received their training 
within our walls, and we have as yet accumulated no great traditions which 
we can urge our students to maintain ; but we have a devoted and able 
staff of teachers, and we have a number of earnest and hard-working 
students, and before you pronounce judgment upon us we ask you to 
wait a little while, we ask you to give us a fair chance to show what we 
can do before you decide either for or against us. We ask you to give us 
time.’ Before Sir George Grove, full of years and honours, and of the affec- 
tion of both pupils and teachers, passed from the active direction of that 
College which he loved so well, time was given. Traditions of lofty aims 
and high endeavour, which cluster around the name of every great school, 
and inspire with the spirit of emulation the latest comers, were rapidly 
coming into being—the foundations of what, in future years, would be- 
come an illustrious past, were being securely laid—the list of musicians 
who were gradually winning fame for themselves and their alma mater 
was year by year rapidly increasing—and now, through the generosity of 
a lover of music, a building, worthy of the ideals which had inspired this 
great educational movement, and not unworthy of being the home of a 
great school of national art, had been opened in the name of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria by the great Prince who had founded it, with all the 
‘pomp and circumstance’ of a State ceremony. Yet a few weeks 
afterwards the same Prince was to accept regretfully the resignation of his 
first Director, of that one who through the first anxious years of the 
College, had so successfully guided its course. The State opening was 
therefore an epoch-making event in the history of the College. It not 
only ushered us into a new building, but also into a new 7ég/me, for within 
a few months the first distinguished Director of the R.C.M. had relinquished 
the duties and responsibilities of his great office, and the ablest of his 
many able licutenants—Sir Hubert Parry—reigned in his stead. 


FREDK. G. SHINN, 


“S 
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Director's Address 
(CHRISTMAS TERM, 1910) 


“The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say.’-—SHAKESPEARE, 


We always meet on these occasions in a very joyful mood, and no one 
is more glad of it than Iam. But for once I feel bound to harden my heart 
and ask for a spell of seriousness, as we have a tribute to pay which we 
cannot ignore. 

A change has come in the circumstances of the College since we met 
at the beginning of last term such as has never happened since the College 
came into existence, and cannot happen again. We have lost our best and 
most loyal and most powerful friend. The King who was the inventor and 
Founder of the College in days before most of you were born, was so true 
and liberal and large-hearted in his goodwill to the College that our circum- 
stances can never be quite the same now he is gone from us. However 
gladly we may appreciate the proofs which his successor has already given 
of his sense of the responsibilities and opportunities of his great position, 
of his readiness to encourage and support work that is being worthily done, 
and his unselfish readiness to help forward anything which is for the good 
of his people, we must face the fact that the peculiarly personal interest 
which Edward VII. took in its foundation cannot be expected to find a 
counterpart in the time to come. We have enjoyed conditions which 
have been quite exceptionally favourable for the first quarter of a century 
of the College’s existence, and we may gladly admit that it has helped us 
beyond computation ; and now we must be prepared to depend more upon 
our own energies and resources. It is fortunate for us that we have got such 
good foundations to start from, and it is as well that we should realize how 
much of the solidity of those foundations we owe to the wisdom and dis- 
cernment of the true friend we have lost. No Institution ever had occasion 
to hold its Founder in more loving remembrance. The extent to which we 
owe our existence to him would hardly be believed if we had not the un- 
doubted facts to prove it. You can read for yourselves, in the excellent 
article by Dr Shinn in this term’s Magazine, how strenuously he worked 
and how successfully ; and the liberality of mind he showed when he had 
started the College on its career, was as remarkable as his energy in getting 
it founded. For one of the most remarkable things in the late King’s 
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attitude towards the College was the extent to which he left us free and 
independent to work out our own salvation, With anyone less clear- 
minded one would have expected a great deal of superfluous guidance ; 
and even an occasional manifestation of a disposition to extract personal 
pleasure from the product of his own energy. It is not so long ago that 
such an Institution would have been regarded by people at Court as a 
convenient means of providing for dependants, favourites, and importu- 
nate schemers. But times have changed, and though no doubt the 
importunate folk were not absent, appointments have always been made 
at the College on the basis of tried ability and worth, and not on mere 
personal favour. The King knew quite well how coddling can ruin man, 
woman or Institution, and he knew that it was better for us to find out 
our own way than to have it made too easy for us. So far from resenting 
any independence from his views, he once expressly said, in discussing an 
important matter in the arrangements of the College, that he always 
meant to act as a constitutional President, and not to insist upon his 
private views if the views of those who ventured to differ from him proved 
to be substantially grounded. And the result has been that we have 
thriven much better than if we had been coddled. We developed as the 
nation developed, by feeling that there was plenty of room for our in- 
dependent activities. There is a thing also that I should like to underline 
in the King’s Speech at the opening of the College, because it is such an 
extraordinary proof of wide-mindedness coming from such a quarter as 
long ago as May 6, 1883. The President Prince then said :— 

“The establishment of an Institution such as I open to-day is not the 
mere creation of a new Musical Society. The time has come when class 
can no longer stand aloof from class ; and that man does his duty best who 
works most earnestly in bridging over the gulf between different classes 
which it is the tendency of increased wealth and increased civilization 
to widen. I claim for Music the merit that it has a voice that speaks, in 
different tones: perhaps, but with equal force to the cultivated and the 
ignorant, to the peer and the peasant. I claim for Music a variety of 
expression which belongs to no other art, and therefore adapts it more 
than any other art to produce that union of feeling which I much desire 
to promote.” 

It is one of the most delightful things about music that it brings all 


sorts and conditions of men and women together upon equal terms, and 
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obliterates the tiresome barriers of Class. Its equalising power has been 
constantly shown at the College. If a scion of the aristocracy plays a 
violin in the orchestra and is not specially distinguished as a performer, 
he or she does not lead the orchestra by right of social position, but takes 
his or her place at a back desk which represents his or her actual standard 
of artistic efficiency, and contentedly submits to be led by anyone of 
whatever rank, who plays the violin well enough. No one would ever 
think of enquiring whether the leader of the orchestra was nobly born, 
or the son of an artizan or bank clerk. The only thing that matters is 
whether the individual is artistically fit to lead. And it is the same in 
all the other departments of musical activity. The singer rises to a 
prominent position at the College because she can sing, not because her 
father might be able to flatter her vanity with dazzling diamonds ; and 
the pianist who has all the advantages of conventional social position 
drops them when she comes into contact with superior talent. The 
mere chance of so-called advantages of birth counts for nothing at all. 
The foresight of our Founder has been abundantly verified, and it is 
the more pleasing to think of it because the verification has been purely 
spontaneous ; inasmuch as it is unlikely that anyone was aware of his 
having uttered the sincere and pregnent words which might have given 
us the cue. But now that we know them we may gladly take them as 
one of our College mottoes. 

The immediate future will put us to the test, and there is no denying 
that we have arrived at a notable moment in the history of the College. 
So far we have been frequently encouraged by the well-grounded belief 
that what we have done justified the hopes of our Founder. He often 
expressed, in the days when he was President and since, his satisfaction 
at the work his College was doing and the position it had attained in the 
world ; And now we can look no longer for that kindly encouragement. 
But it would be paltry if we thought our debt was paid. If we owed it 
to him to justify his Foundation while we could still win acknowledge- 
ment and recognition, it will be still more to the purpose if we can go on 
justifying it now he is gone from us. Every man, whether he be king or 
ordinary mortal, longs for his work to bear good fruit after he is gone. 
We can all of us in our several ways minister to that end, and take a pride 
in repaying our debt to his memory by maintaining a standard of character 
and a constancy in well-doing, which shall give to his Foundation a unique 


position among Institutions of like character throughout the world. 
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It would not be right to ignore the fact that the loss of our Founder 
inevitably carried with it the loss of our President ; as the King of this 
country cannot by law be a President of such an Institution as the College. 
And the loss is also a very serious one to us. During the too short time 
that the College had the present King for its President it was in clover. 
A President more completely free from the obstructiveness of punctilio 
or etiquette, or fussiness or meddlesomeness, it would be difficult to 
imagine. The tradition of kindly consideration descended from father 
to son. Whenever officials of the College had to deal immediately with 
him, his frankness and open-mindedness and naturalness gave a com- 
fortable feeling of reliance; a sense that the President approved what 
was well done, and indeed actually cared that things should be well done. 
That kindly support we shall now miss, as the position of Patron, which 
the King has so kindly consented to accept, is not so intimate in its 
relations with the College as that of President was. But his being Patron 
guarantees his continued interest in the College, and his attitude towards 
it in the past makes us confident that his help and furtherance would be i 
forthcoming if ever the College were in need of it in the future. 

It is almost inevitable that we should now also lose touch with some 
of those who gave the College the support at least of their distinguished 
names, in view of its connection with the Founder, or for official reasons. 
If ever by chance any of you look at the page at the beginning of our 
Syllabus, you are no doubt uplifted by the imposing list of Peers and 
important public men whose names figure on the Council and Committees ; 
and, no doubt, you think they all devote themselves night and day to help 
the College to maintain a position worthy of its Founder. It is probably 
very fortunate that they do not. Asa matter of fact it is a small group of 


devoted, loyal and energetic friends who do all the important work that 





is required of the Executive and Finance Committees, and among those 
loyal friends there is no one to whom we are more indebted than to our 
new President, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. He began working 
for the College before it came into existence, and his support and help- 
fulness have never faltered or diminished through the quarter of a century 
and more which has elapsed since. We have every reason to welcome the 
King’s approval of his occupying the position for which he has shown 
such eminent fitness, and we can feel that under his Presidency we will 


show our mettle as vigorously as under his predecessors. 
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It is known to you that the disaster which affected us so intimately 

and the Empire so universally, entailed the postponement of some im- 


portant events which in the ordinary course of things would have taken 
place last term. This will of course entail some high pressure this term, 
especially as we have to get our annual opera performed as well; and we 
have pledged ourselves to get that done earlier than ever before to avoid 
the risk of getting entangled at the end of the term, and having to post- 
pone it, as we had to do last time, to another year. No doubt the high 
pressure of work does not concern you intimately, as that pressure will fall 
mainly on people in the offices ; and they, as I have said before and am 
never tired of saying, always illustrate College loyalty and spirit as finely 
as the best of pupils, and cope with times of stress with a cheerfulness 
which it is delightful to witness. So though the actual work does not con- 
cern you, it may pleasantly concern you to know that work which falls 
upon other people is sure to be quite as well and as cheerfully done as 
if you had to do it yourselves. However I may make one pleasant ex- 
ception, for the work of organising and preparing for the postponed Union 
party, which is to take place on October 20, does fall upon some of your- 
selves, mainly past selves! And the College is proud to have produced 
such a couple of devoted ex-pupils as the two Secretaries ; and what they 
take in hand is certain to be prepared to perfection: and the spirit of 
the members of the Union is certain to back up the activity of the Secre- 
taries and make brilliant success a certainty. 

I have as usual to notify that a few of the professors will have to be 
absent for a little while after the beginning of the term; either upon 
actual work which is of urgent importance, or upon the urgent work of 
getting themselves into the best possible condition to cope with urgent 
responsibilities. They will all in due time make up what is due to you, 
and those of you who are affected must put up with some little disarrange- 
ments in view of the larger issues, which concern the College as well as 
your individual selves. There is one absence, however, which affects us 
very differently, and that is occasioned by the death of our amiable and 
gifted French Professor, M. Thémoin, which occurred in the holidays, after 
a painful illness, which he bore with the utmost courage and cheerfulness. 
Those of you who were brought into contact with him will, I am sure, 
feel very sad to think that he is gone from us, and will sympathise whole- 


heartedly with his widow. I have also to tell you that our worthy old 
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harmonic and contrapuntal professor, Dr Gladstone, has resigned after a 
very long period of valuable services, beginning with the very earliest days 
of the College’s existence. Many of you will miss his ministrations, and 
I shall miss his frequent scrawl of “ Moderate,” under the heading of 
Progress in Harmony and Counterpoint, in your terminal Reports. We 
all regarded him with affection, and wish him a pleasant time in com- 
paratively leisured retirement. 

I have begged you to take on a serious mood for a while, and I know 
the reason approves itself to you. But there is no need that it should 
stand in the way of the good spirits which fit your coming back to work 
again. Our Founder would not at all approve of our suppressing good 
spirits on his account. He, of all men, was of a mind to approve a cheer- 
ful humour, and knew what a splendid help it is to getting work done. 
You cannot pay a much better compliment to his memory than to continue 
to enjoy your College life and its goodfellowship as of old. A serious 
experience can be a very serviceable thing. It gives a man a distaste 
for things trivial and frivolous, and helps him to distinguish between 
things that are really enjoyable, even in times of seriousness, and the 
silly, roystering, unprofitable foolishness which betokens semi-idiocy. 
People who are capable of being serious enjoy life much more than those 
who are not, as you may judge from the profound boredom which often 
afflicts most of those who try to spend their lives in amusing themselves. 

The man gets the most out of life whose nature is capable of taking in 
the widest range of experiences. We of the College have had a new exper- 
perience—one that we would rather not have had. But thanks to our 
lost Founder, we still have the College, and it will be quite in accordance 
with his views that we should enjoy what the College provides for us to 
do with all our mights. The more we enjoy it, the better will be the fruit 
of our energy ; and the better will be the fruit of the work of the Founder. 


She R.C.M. Union 
“ Friendship is the great chain of human society."-—HowELt. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND DINNER 
The Annual General Meeting will take place at the College on Thurs- 
day, January'r2, 1911, and members are requested to note that the arrange- 
ments will not be quite the same as on former occasions. The Business 


Meeting will be held first at 3.80, followed by tea and coffee at 4.30. 


me] 


- ir ow 
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The Dinner will take place on the evening of the same day (Jan. 12) 
at Pagani’s Restaurant, 44 Great Portland Street, W. at 7.80 for 8 p.m. 
and each member is entitled to bring one guest. The price of Dinner 
Tickets is 5/- each, for Members and guests alike, and the Tickets can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretaries of the R.C.M. Union at College. 


ANNUAL ‘ AT HOME’ 

An account of the Annual ‘At Home’ appears in another column 
of the Magazine, but the Hon. Secretaries would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their warm gratitude to all those Collegians, and 
others, who contributed so greatly to the success of the party by their 
unfailing kindness and help. 


MEETING AT A MEMBER’S HOUSE 
As the Annual ‘ At Home’ took place in October, only one meeting 
at a Member’s house was held during the term. Thanks to the kind and 
genial hospitality of Sir Francis and Lady Champneys and Miss Margaret 
Champneys, a most delightful evening was given to the Union members 
at 42 Upper Brook Street, W. on Monday December 12. 


The programme of music was as follows :— 


CONCERTO for Horn .. ais .. Frans Strauss 
Mr A. E, Devin. 
At the piano: Mr ALAN Tarrs. 


VOCAL QUARTETS | QUARTET in E for Piano and a MS.) : 
Wiliam H, Uarris 
‘ Elegischer Gesang,’ op. 118 sie Beethoven ; x . 
(with String Quartet Accompaniment), (first performance) 
e ‘It is not that I love you less.’ F. A. Sewell Miss Manion Scorr, Miss Rriorceca Cran, 
. ‘Lasked my fair, one happy day rR Champneys | Mr Harotp Darxn. Mr Crprie Sianer 


in KATHLEEN Peck. Miss MARGARET CHAMPNEYS. 


Mr Ivor Watters. Mr Josrru Irrcanp. VOCAL QUARTETS ‘ Flora’s Holiday’ 

Old English Melodies (arr, H, Lane Wilson) 
Miss Katuiren Prex, Miss Marcannr Cianrneys, 
Miss Marion Scott. Miss Marjorin Breer. Mr Ivor WALTERS. Mr Josrpm IntLvann, 
Miss Repecca CLARKE. Mr Cepric SHARPE, At the piano: Mr Arrnuurn Hiepennin, 


STRING QUARTET :— 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEE 

Miss Gladys Hislop, Miss Christa Wood, Miss Katherine Wilson, 
Mr Arthur C. Heberden and Mr Alan Taffs have been elected to fill the 
casual vacancies on the General Committee caused by Miss Gwendolen 
Allport, Miss Rebecca Clarke, Miss Alice Ibbetson, Mr Eric Gritton and 
Mr Richmond Roxburgh having ceased to be present pupils of the College. 

A casual vacancy has also occurred owing to the resignation of Mr 
Herbert Kinze, and Mr Harold Darke has been elected to fill it. 

LIST OF MEMBERS, AND ADDRESS BOOK 
It is hoped that the List of Members’ names and addresses will be 


published in the spring, and the Hon. Secretaries will be grateful if Members 
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will notify any changes of address, etc. which they wish to appear in the 
new list. Marion M. Scott 
A. BEATRIX DARNELL 
Hon. Secretartes. 


The R.C.j. Union ‘ At Xome.’ 


“It's good to see the School we knew, 
The land of youth and dream, 
To greet again the rule we knew 
Before we took the stream,’’—H. NEWBOLT. 

The spirit of friendliness and fellowship which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the R.C.M. Union, and which seems to increase with its increasing 
membership, was never more happily exemplified than on the evening of 
October 20, the occasion of the fifth Annual ‘At Home.’ Hitherto this 
enjoyable gathering has taken place in June, but this year, in common 
with many other social functions, it was postponed by the unanimous 
decision of the Committee, on account of the national mourning. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the alteration in date, a certain number of members 
were prevented from being present ; but, notwithstanding, the number 
of tickets applied for reached a total of over 700, and the actual attendance 
amounted to 633. 

The Concert-Hall wore the festive aspect we have come to associate 
with these pleasurable evenings. No straight stiff rows of chairs, but 
sociable little groups dotted about the room—which had not to wait 
long for occupants—and the platform adorned with beautiful chrysan- 
themums and ferns, the gift of Mr Visetti, who also kindly supplied the 
flowers for the supper tables. The garden was again illuminated by the 
kindness of the Director, who was also responsible for the decoration of the 
Examination Hall, in which supper was served. Much gratitude is due to 
the Committee, the whole of the College staff, and those members of 
the Union who worked with untiring energy in order to make the evening 
an unqualified success. Special recognition must be made of the efforts of 
the Hon. Secretaries, whose labours for weeks previous to the event itself 
are almost herculean (the writer has been behind the scenes!). It is 
pleasant to be able to record that these efforts were amply repaid, for 
there was no hitch of any kind—the cloak-room arrangements were 


perfect, the supper admirable, and the musical programme of the very 


in 
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best ; moreover, the proceedings had been so carefully timed that every- 
one was able to get away by II.30. 

After the usual half-hour allowed for greetings and conversation, the 
programme opened with a most artistic performance of Brahms'’s trios 
for female voices, op. 17, with accompaniment for two horns and harp. 
These were sung by past and present pupils of the College under the 
conductorship of Mr Frank Bridge, Miss Marion Timothy playing the harp, 
and Mr Probin and Mr Greenwood the horn parts. Piano solos, brilliantly 
played by Mr Waddington Cooke followed: they included an Intermezzo 
(op. 21, No. 4) by Sgambati, and a Concert Study in G flat of his own 
composition. Then came what was generally conceded to be the greatest 
treat of the evening, a group of six songs by Miss Muriel Foster (Mrs 


Ludovic Goetz). 


We have among us, happily, many artists in the truest sense of the 
word, but it is rarely that we come across one who possesses in a greater 
degree the power of penetrating into the very heart of music’s meaning. 
Her interpretation of Brahms’s two songs ‘Gestille Sehnsucht’ and 
‘ Geistliches Wiegenlied ’ was absolutely satisfying, and the four beautiful 
songs which followed ‘There,’ ‘Love and Laughter,’ ‘Thine Eyes Still 
Shined for Me’ and ‘ A Girl to Her Glass,’ by Sir Hubert Parry, formed a 
selection, not only delightful in itself, but peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion, since the composer is the much-loved and revered President 
of the R.C.M. Union. 


The audience listened entranced, and the applause was so prolonged 
and enthusiastic that Miss Muriel Foster consented to add yet another 
to her long list of songs, and gave ‘Infant Joy’ by Dr Walford Davies 
as her encore. Solos by Mr E. Gordon Cleather followed ; he sang ‘ Les 
Cloches ’ by Debussy, and ‘ Spring Waters’ by Rachmaninov, and as an 
encore an interesting new composition by Mr Hamilton Harty, who was 
his accompanist. This was a charming song in manuscript, called ‘ The 


Scythe,’ which had only been completed a day or two previously. 


The next event was a recitation, ‘ Fra Giacomo,’ given with dramatic 
force and feeling by Mr Richard Temple. He was also encored, and 
recited an amusing piece called ‘She Didn’t.’ Lastly Miss Beatrice Dunn 
and Mr Clive Carey charmed us with three English Folk Songs in costume, 
‘O, No, John,’ ‘ The Lover’s Tasks’ and ‘ The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies,’ 
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all of which were fascinating, and the last, with its fine swinging refrain, so 
caught the fancy of the audience that it had to be repeated. 

All good things must come to an end, and any further description of 
the evening’s proceedings would only mean reduplication of adjectives. 
There are really not enough in the English language, or, which is perhaps 
nearer the mark, we fling them about too recklessly in ordinary speech, 
so that they are ineffective when we really want them. Suffice it to say 
that, as far as one could judge from conversation held and overheard next 
day at College, the prevailing sentiment seemed to be—‘ the best party 
we have had.’ M. SAUMAREZ SMITH. 


She R.C.M. Union Loan Fund 


As a result of the appeal made in last term’s Magazine for donations 
to start this Fund the Hon. Treasurer (fro tem.) has pleasure in stating 
that the sum of £57 12 3 has been contributed so far; while promises 
and instalments yet to come amount to a further {27 14 6. This, with 
Mr Charles Morley’s generous gift of £100 (announced in last term’s Maga- 
zine) makes a total, given and promised of £188 3 0. Of this sum £90 is 
already invested at 3 per cent. and an additional investment will now be 
made. 

The object of the Fund is to grant loans, under specified conditions of 
repayment, to members of the Union, for purposes connected with their 
musical careers; these would include the following :—fees for training, 
to enable a student to stay longer at College for some definite reason, or 
to take some extra subject ; supplementary ‘maintenance’; hire or 
purchase of an instrument ; and such other purposes as the Committee 
may judge to be legitimate. 

Those who are interested in the establishment of such a Fund and 
who intend to help towards it are reminded that the amount of £300 must 
be actually in hand before the Fund can come into operation, and that 
therefore ‘he gives twice who gives quickly,’ however small may be the 
amount of the gift. 


Donations and promises have been received from the following :— 


Dr Buck Miss M. Richard Miss Polgreen 
Miss Heywood Dr Walford Davies Mr Gustave Garcia 
Saumarez Smith Lady Cynthia Colville », Albert Garcia 


F. Coleridge Miss W. Bowden Smith Cav. Alberto Randegger 
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Sir Francis Champneys Miss M. Bowden Smith Miss Russell 

Mr T. F. Dunhill », Elsie Willis ., Eaton 

,, Henry Bird », Myra Alder Mrs Connah Boyd 

Mrs Sharpe » Daymond Miss M. W. Pearson 

Miss Edith White », Walters » Dorothy Sinclair 
» E. Blaxland » Darnell Lady Delia Spencer 
» ©. Maturin » M. Aldis Miss Midgley Taylor 
», Marie Randall » E. Rowland » D. Kershaw 

Mr Sydney Scott » Phyllis Lett » Bray 

Miss Marion Scott » M. Buck », Ibbetson 
», Clara Evelyn » Pywell Mr Hamilton Law 
,, Mildred Chignell » E.M. Porter Miss G. Hislop 

Mr Visetti Mrs Pattenden » Ida Stiven 


Emity DAYMOND, Hon. Treas., pro tem. 


Gustav iahler’s 8th Symphony 
(1st performance, Munich, Sept. 12th, 1910) 
‘* For Love hath triumphed, lifting up her light 
On Earth and mid the Saints in Paradise,’ —MICuUAEL ANGELO, 

The summer of 1910 marks one of the busiest seasons that Munich 
has on record. In addition to the ordinary attractions, Oberammergau 
and the Munich Oriental Exhibition brought thousands of visitors, while 
of concerts there was no end. Among the bigger festivals were the 
Schumann Centenary, the Richard Strauss week, the Beethoven-Brahms- 
Bruckner Cycles, six concerts devoted to representative French music, 
ancient and modern, besides the Mozart Opera season at the Residenz 
Theater, and the special Wagner performances at the Prinz-Regenten. 
But nothing excited keener interest than the much-advertised “ first per- 
formance of Mahler’s Symphony for 1,000 performers.’”’ I‘or months the 
children of the local Volkschulen had devoted most of their singing-hours 
to the preparation of the choral parts of the symphony, and Mahler him- 
self spent more than a week in conducting full rehearsals in the huge glass 
concert-hall of the Exhibition. 

In most cases the musical public has learnt to appreciate a composer’s 
great works through a gradual acquaintance with his smaller ones. Mahler 
has written several songs, which a few people know ; but apart from his 
symphonies he has published nothing important. 

He paints always on large canvas. Moreover, his later works demand 
not only an augmented orchestra, but one or two choirs as well. On the 
continent Mahler has the reputation of being unsurpassed as a conductor. 
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Certainly no man living has his forces under better control: he isa born 
field-marshal. His imperious will and his revolutionary ideas on the 
performance of opera kept him in perpetual conflict with managers and 
performers during his years of service in Budapest and Vienna. In the 
latter city feuds and factions have aggravated the strife to such an extent 
that even the press is divided into ‘ Mahler’ and ‘ Anti-Mahler.’ A furious 
attack on Mahler’s enemies has been printed by Paul Stefan, under the title 
of ‘Gustav Mahlers Erbe’: and the latest contribution to the literature 
is an interesting booklet containing appreciative notices of Mahler and his 
work by about twenty enthusiasts, among whom are Richard Strauss, 
Reger, Max Schillings, Gerhardt Hauptmann and Rodin, who has recently 
finished an excellent bust of the composer. 

Mahler is the first composer to apply the name ‘symphony ’ to a work 
of vocal character from beginning to end. His second symphony is written 
for full orchestra, two solo voices and chorus; his third includes a solo voice 
and choirs of different constitution. The eighth symphony might be more 
accurately described as a ‘symphony with obbligato vocal parts.’ The 
orchestra is on the whole, subordinate to the voices, though both combine 
to form a higher unity. The instrumental part is scored for 2 piccolos, 
4 flutes, 4 oboes, cor anglais, 3 clarinets, bass-clarinet, 4 bassoons, contra- 
bassoon, 8 horns, 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, bass tuba, 3 tympani, bass 
drum, cymbals, gong, triangle, bell, celesta, harmonium, organ, 2 harps, 
mandoline, strings, and also 4 trumpets and 3 trombones placed at a 
distance. The soloists are :—two, sopranos (Magna Peccatrix, Mater 
Gloriosa, Una Peenitentium), two contraltos (Mulier Samaritana, Maria 
/Egyptica), Tenor (Doctor Marianus), Baritone (Pater Ecstaticus) and 
bass (Pater Profundus) ; and there is a choir of children’s voices in 
addition to two independent 4-part choirs. 

The symphony is divided into two parts: the Latin hymn ‘ Veni 
Creator Spiritus’ forms the first part ; the second consists of the last 
scene in Gocthe’s ‘ Faust (Part II.)’ The fundamental idea connecting 
these two very different poems is Love. That creative Spirit of Love, so 
earnestly sought after in the hymn, is revealedin ‘ Faust’ as redeeming 
the world through the accordance of Human and Divine Love. 

PART I. 
The chief theme (Ex. 1.) begins without any introduction ; it suffers 


much rhythmic alteration in the subsequent development. 
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Connection between the two parts is established by the recurrence 
in Part II. of figures that have appeared earlier. For instance, the melody 
sung by the soprano to the words ‘ Imple superna gratia ’ is allied to the 
words of Gretchen ‘ He scarce divines his heritage of new-born Being’ 
Thus does the music express the fulfilment of the prayer. Again, the 
despairing episode ‘Infirma nostri corporis’ enters later to voice the 
lament of the angels ‘ Earth’s residue to bear hath sorely pressed us.’ The 
quieter mood of the second verse is interrupted by one of the most remark- 
able passages in the whole symphony. All voices join in a tremendous 
unison (Ex. 2), which bears to heaven the passionate yearning for light 


divine. 





Ac-- cen - de, Ac-cn- tw — men Sen. si-bus 


Modulation through various keys leads to a fine ‘pedal’ on B 
flat. The whole fabric grows in vigour and complexity until the fresh 
young voices of the children begin the ‘ Gloria in seculorum secula Patris ’ 
and shed thereby a bright radiance over the closing words of the Doxology. 

PART I. 

The second part opens with a dark, gloomy prelude in E flat minor 
for basses pizzicato, which again is a development from Example 2. Other 
figures follow, and the voices then taking up the subject of the prelude 
proceed to a truly wonderful piece of tonal painting. The words of the 
poem have so fired Mahler’s imagination that we feel the coolness of moun- 
tain-air, and imagine ourselves gazing down upon wild ravines and wooded 
precipices. 

The next episode, in which Pater Ecstaticus apostrophises the 
elements, is much less inspired—indeed, it may be said that, throughout 
the symphony the solos contain the least attractive matter. This 
may be due to the short dactylic measure peculiar to Goethe. Whatever 
the reason, it is plain that Mahler had uncommon difficulty in rounding 


the detached phrases into a connected whole. Pater Profundus then 
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sings a variant of the Gloria-theme. The choir of Blessed Children 
follows with a song of innocent exultation: ‘Hands now enring ye, joyous- 
ly wheeling!’ This is succeeded by the chorus of Angels, who sing to the 
accompaniment of a peculiarly delicate motif for wood-wind. 

After a return to the principal key (E flat) the trumpets play an 
interlude, the chief matter of which is taken from Ex. 3. 





Doctor Marianus is joined by the choir of children, and has in 


the ecstatic outburst ‘ Highest Mistress of the World’ one of the finest 
passages allotted to a solo voice. A modulation to E major prepares 
the way for the theme of the Mater Gloriosa (Ex. 3), and a triple aria, 
sung by the three penitents, culminates in a remarkably effective trio. 
After the entrance of Gretchen and the Mater Gloriosa a hymn-like 
motif is sung by Doctor Marianus, and is succeeded by an orchestral 
interlude leading to the closing words of the scene, the famous passage 
beginning ‘ Alles vergiingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss.’ The deep signi- 
ficance of the words is enhanced by the ##. singing of the huge choir, 
while the organ plays in broad tones an augmented version of the first 
theme. At the end, however, the music rises to its fullest power, and 


crowns with glory the gigantic structure of the work. 


AN IMPRESSION 

It may be of interest to record the impressions that the first perfor- 
mance made on one member of the audience. At the outset, let it be 
said that the symphony is not a monstrosity. Though much interesting 
detail was lost in the huge flood of sound, and some of the less common 
instruments were probably not even heard by the majority of people 
the choirs and orchestra were on the whole remarkably well-balanced. 

Mahler’s ideas are conceived on a large scale, and he revels in volume 
and expanse; but although his symphony may owe its birth less to an 
inward necessity than to a prodigiously strong will, as some have suggested, 
there are, nevertheless, evidences of an unusually high order of inspiration 
aided by the noblest ideals. The whole work is tinged with religious 
fervour—the fervour, not of mystic contemplation, but of boundless energy. 


The heroic nature of the themes arrests attention and compensates for much 
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of the tedious bareness in the solos. 
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Mahler’s facility in thematic develop- 


ment is really wonderful ; while his style is rich in polyphonic complexity 


and profusion of detail, the harmonic structure is for the most part simple 


and direct. 


broad and richly sonorous treatment of the brass. 


From Bruckner, his teacher, he has inherited a peculiarly 


The almost insuperable 


difficulty of bringing the hymn and the Faust scene into a unified whole 
would dismay all but the strongest ; where others might have failed, Mahler 


has succeeded in producing one of the greatest works of the century. 


W. H. KeErripGe 


College Coneerts 


““T don't care who hears me say it, nothing will speak to your heart wi’ the sweetness 
of the man of strings !’’—Tuomas Harpy. 


October 26 (Chamber) 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in A major .. Borodine 


1. Moderato, Allegro. 2. Andante con moto; 
Fucarto, Un poco pil: mosso. 3 Scuerzo, Prestissimo. 
4. Andante, Allegro risoluto. 


Dorotny Devin (Scholar). Antonio PrepRa (Ex- 

hibitioner). 
Sypm Maturin, a.r.c.m. Cepric Sarre (Scholar). 
La Cloche C Saint-Saéns 
Giapys Corrin 


2. SONG.. 


3. PIANO SOLOS Concert Studies (Nos 5, 4 
and 3) L. Delafosse 
Douctas Fox (Scholar) 


El Desdichado —C. Satnt-Saéns 


4. DUET 
VioLer C, Sourit 


Rita Rapone (Exhibitioner). 


November 3 (Chamber) 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in F major .. M. Ravel 
1. Allegro moderato (trés doux). 2. Assez vif 
(trés rythmé). 3. Tres lent. 4. Vif et agité. 
Winirrep Dovotas (Exhibitioner), A.R.c.M. 


Eucene Goossens (Scholar), JANtT MACFIE, A.R.C.M. 
Cyepric SuarPe (Scholar) 


2. SONG.. Ruhe Silssliebchen Brahms 
Dorotuy Broap (Exhibitioner). 
3. VIOLIN SOLO Chaconne Bach 


Antonio PIEDRA (Exhibitioner). 


November 11 (Orchestral) 


1. SYMPHONY, No. 5. in B flat,op.55 A. Glazounov 


1. Moderato maestoso, Allegro. 2. ScHerzo 
Moderato. 3. Andante. 4. Allegro maestoso, 


2. SONG .. Fargreater in hislowly state.. Gounod 


Fiorence Me rors (Exhibitioner). 





5. CONCERTO for Two Violins, in D minor Bach 


1. Vivace, 2. Largo ma non tanto, 3. Allegro 
E Murie. Picxur (Exhibitioner), Aw.c.M. 
Exvsi Avrit (Exhibitioner), A.r.o.M, 
6. “SONG... 


Absence «. Berlioz 


KaATURRINE VINCENT 
7. ORGAN SOLOS — Choral Improvisations, 
op. 65 Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
a. Aus tiefer Not 
6. Jerusalem (Toceata), 
Aubert Miperiry (Scholar) 


Accompanists— 


Grace Humpnurry (Scholar). Wittiam Murpocit 
Giapys CawsTon (Exhibitioner) 


4. SONG .. a. Wasserfluth ae «» Schubert 
b. The Wind on the Wold C, A. Lidgey 


Guapys TlisLor 


5. TRIO for Piano, Violin & Violoncello, in C minor 
Mendelssohn 
1. Molto allegro agitato. 2. Andante con moto 
tranquillo, 3. SCHERZO, Leggicro ce vivace, 
4. Finaue, Allegro assai appassionato, 


Jennie WiILson. Frorence TANsoN. 


Joun SNowprn (Scholar), 


Accompanists— 


Constance StockpripGe. WILLIAM Murpocit, A.t.cG.M, 


3. CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra, No. 5, 
in E flat, op. 73 Beethoven 
1. Allegro. 2. Adagio un poco mosso. 3. Ronpo, Allegro, 
Grace Humenery (Scholar), 
4. SCENE for Voice and Orchestra Mad Bess Purcell 
(Orchestrated by C. V. Stanronp) 
Matitpa BopycomBr 


5. RHAPSODY for Orchestra, No. 2 Liszt 


Conductor—Sir CHARLES V, STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc, 
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November 16 (Chamber) 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in F major, op. 18, No.1 


Beethoven 
1, Allegro con brio. 2. Adagio affettuoso ed 
appassionato, 43. Scuerzo, Allegromolto, 4. Allegro. 


Eucenn Goossens (Scholar). 
Winireep Doucias (Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
Jannr Maciin, A.r.c.at. Cepric SHarre (Scholar). 


2, SONGS — a, Intorno al idol mio Cesti 
b, Se tu m’ami Pergolesi 
Lint D. Curr. 


3. VIOLONCELLO SOLO Ave Maria 
Hurtin Brrenine (Scholar) 


Max Bruch 


4. SONG Mignon’s Song A. Gortng Thomas 


Jussiz Ross 


December 8 (Chamber) 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, op. 51, No. 2 
Brahms 
1, Allegro non troppo. 2. Andante moderato. 
3. Quasi Menuetto, Nfoderits ; Allegretto vivace. 
Vinacr, Allegro non assai. 
Donotity Drvin Leonard Carropus 
(Scholar) (Scholar) 
Syn Maturin, Awe, Crpric Siarpe (Scholar). 


2, SONGS a. Du bist wie cine Blume 
b. Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ Schumann 
ce. Ich grolle nicht 
Winirriep L. WILLIAMSON, A.R.C.M. 


3. SONATA for Piano and Violin, in D minor, op, rar 
Schumann 
1. Ziemlich langsam, Lebhaft, 2, Sehr lebhaft, 
Pp Bt einfach. 4. Bewegt. 
Grace A. Huspinery (Scholar) 
i. Murine Proxur (Exhibitioner), A.r.c.m. 





December 13 (Orchestral) 


1. SYMPILONIC VARIATIONS, op. 78 Dvorak 
2. TONE-PICTURE ,. Baba-Jaga, op. 56  Léadov 
(on a Russian legend). 


3. SCENE anp RONDO Ch’io mi scordi di te 
Mozart 
Katuerine Vincent 
Piano Obbligato: Essie Grroory (Exhibitioner). 





5. SONATA for Piano and Violin, in G major, ope 
Beethoven 

Adagio espressivo. 

Poco Allegretto. 


1, Allegro moderato. 2; 
3. ScHERzo, Allegro. 4. 

Exmiz GREGORY Puitip Levine 
(Exhibitioner) (Scholar) 


6. SONGS a. Shepherd’s Cradle Song .. Brahms 
6. Vergebliches Stindchen A. Somervell 
KATHLEEN PEcK, A.R.C.M. 


7. ORGAN SOLO Fantasia & Fugue in G minor Bach 
Harry H. Stuppss (Scholar). 


Accompanists— 
Dorotny Grason (Exhibitioner). 
HERBERT ARNOLD SMITH, A.R.C.M. 


4. SONGS _ a. The Fisher Boy Liszt 
b. Question and Answer 


Victorta Hopper (Scholar). 


5. QUINTET for Piano and Strings, in A major, 
op. 81 Dvorak 
1, Allegro ma non tanto, 2. Andante, con moto. 
3. Scurrzo (Furiant) Molto vivace. 4. Frnare, Allegro. 
Grace A. Humpnery Pup Levine 
(Scholar) (Scholar) 
Lronarp Carropus (Scholar) 
Sypip Maturin, A.R.c.M.  Joun SNowpen (Scholar). 


Accompanists— 


Grace Humrpnuery (Scholar) 
Herwert ARNOLD SMITH, A.R.C.M. 


4. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in D major, 
op. 77. Brahms 
1. Allegro non troppo. 2. Adagio. 
3. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace, 
E. Dorotiy Devin (Scholar). 


5. HULDIGUNGS-MARSCH 
Conductor—Sir CHartes V. STANFORD, 
D.C.L., M.A., Mus.Doe, 


Wagner 





Genoveva 
(SCHUMANN) 


It is not much to claim for the only opera of a great master that it 


deserves a performance once in every seventeen years, and so, though 


the centenary of Schumann’s birth gave additional appropriateness to the 


choice this year of Genoveva for performance by the College students, the 


fact that no one in this country has seen it since 1893, when it was last 


produced by the College, was surely a strong enough reason for its revival. 


There is so much fine music in it that even if all its critics from Wagner 


downwards are right in condemning it as a stage work (and probably most 


of us who saw it on November 18, at His Majesty’s Theatre felt that they 
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are right to some extent at any rate) we should be the poorer for not 

having heard it. 

Only one line of criticism may seem to have weakened with years, 
because we are used to the defect to which it points, and that is the one 
put forward by Mr Dannreuther when he spoke of the brutality of its 
action. Modern phases of opera, Italian and German alike, have endorsed 
Schumann’s judgment on this point, though it is hard to see why, and 
still harder to understand how the sensitive Schumann should have be- 
come a leader in what is clearly the most discouraging aspect of the musical 
stage as it exists to-day. No one coming fresh to Genoveva from any of 
the new works which Covent Garden has recently given us would be likely 
to fall foul of it for its brutality, and yet looked at with an unbiassed mind, 
one sees that its drama rests mainly on the succession of violent events 
contained in the story, and little upon those states of the soul which Wag- 
ner declared to be the true stuff from which music-drama springs. Those 
who took part in it had hard work to make the characters stand out as 
living expressions of human feeling, but all worked courageously, and, 
without particularizing individual efforts, which would be contrary to the 
policy of the Magazine, we may offer gencral congratulations on the way 
in which the many difficulties of the work were met, and the amount of 
musical pleasure which the performance gave. 

It should be encouraging to those who worked so well to see who were 
their predecessors in the principal parts, for most of them have since 
reached eminence as operatic or concert singers, and so we print the casts 
of 1893 and ror0 side by side. 


SBramatis Persone 


1893 1910 

Genoveva Una H. Bruckshaw (Scholar) Clytie Hine, a.r.c.m. (Exhibi- 
tioner) 

Margaret Kirkby Lunn (Student) Matilda Bodycombe 
Siegfried Albert Archdeacon (Scholar) George Baker (Scholar) 
Golo William Green (ex-Scholar) David Ellis (Exhibitioner) 
Caspar George Rayment (Student) Percy Thomas (Student) 
Hildulphus Robert Davies (Scholar) Claud Mackness (Scholar) 
Balthasar Henry Bourchier (Student) David Pugh (Student) 
Drago William Maynard (Student) Gregory Evans (Student) 


Happily the names of the stage director and the conductor were the 
same on both occasions. They were, of course, Mr Richard Temple and 
Sir C. V. Stanford, who together have achieved so many triumphs for the 


College. 
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jhe Jerm’s Awards. 


The following were awarded at the close of the Christmas Term, : 
IQIO :-— 
Counci, Exsipitions (£50)— 


Evelyn M. Pickup, A.R.C.M. } (viotin f9 90 0 ’ 
Nora Ford, A.R.C.M. 49 0 0 

Iemmie Gregory (Piano) £9 0 0 

Bessie Jones l £9 9 0 : 

Ada D. Soutar (Singing) 47,0 0 > 
Lillie D. Chipp } £7 © 0 


Tue Dove Prize (£13)—Philip Levine (Scholar) 
Tim Leo Stern Memoriar Girt For 'CEeLiists (£5 5s)— 
Timothy Toomey (Dove Scholar). 
Tue Leste ALEXANDER Girr (£21)— 
Maurice Soester ('Cello) (1st Instalment, £7). 

Ving MANNS MrmoriaAL Prize (£4 10s 5d)—Edward G. Toye (Composition Scholar). 

Tue AssociareD BoArp Exutpitions have been awarded to— 

Idwen Thomas (Singing) ; George T. Ball and Elsie C. Blundell (Piano) 

Tie A,B, Exurprrions held by Nellie W. Thom (Violin), Elsie M. Avril (Violin), Olive 
Glanfield (Organ), A. Ivy Wigmore (Violin), Marguerite Torckler (’Cello), and 
Florence Mellors (Singing), have been renewed for one year; and the Ex- 
hibition held by C. Elizabeth Lascelles (Piano) for one term. 

Tine Direcror’s History Prizes for Midsummer Term, 1910, were awarded to— 

(1) William A, I, Snell, (2) Gladys V. Hislop. 





The Royal Collegian Abroad 


“ Honest labour bears a lovely face.'’"—DEKKER. 


PROVINCIAL FESTIVALS 

The Festivals this autumn have been singularly interesting from many points 
of view, and not least from that of the patriotic Collegian. The following brief 
notes serve to show the place taken by The College in the programmes. 
GLoucrSsTER FESTIVAL, Sept. 4 to 9. 

The general conductor was Dr Herbert Brewer, while Sir Hubert Parry con- 
ducted his own works, and the soloists engaged included Madame Agnes Nicholls, 
Madame Gleeson-White, Miss Phyllis Lett and Miss Muriel Pickup. 

Dr Vaughan Williams's fine Fantasia for stringed orchestra on a Theme by 
Tallis was given for the first time in the Cathedral. Sir Hubert Parry’s beautiful 
‘ Ode to Music ' (so intimately associated with the R.C.M. and opening of the Concert 
Hall), began the Concert in the rebuilt Shire Hall, three of Sir Charles Stanford's 
ever-welcome songs from ‘Cushendall’ were heard, and a charming suite of old 
English songs for chorus and orchestra, called ‘Summer Sports’ by Dr Brewer, 
was produced for the first time and greatly enjoyed. 

CaRvDIFF FESTIVAL, Sepi. 19 to 24. 

The soloists engaged included Madame Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr Walter Hyde and Mr Ivor Foster, while Mr Frederic 
Clitie’s cantata ‘Ode to the North-East Wind’ was given on September 22. 
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LEEDS FESTIVAL, Oct. 12 to 15. 


Sir Charles Stanford again conducted the Festival, Dr Walford Davies took 
part in the performances of Handel’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ and Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew ’ Passion Music, and the vocal soloists included Madame Agnes Nicholls, 
Madame Gleeson-White, Madame Clara Butt, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr William Green, 

Mr Walter Hyde and Mr Campbell McInnes. 

J The two novelties were both by College composers :—‘ Songs of the Fleet’ 
by Sir Charles Stanford, and a ‘Sea Symphony’ by Dr Vaughan Williams. The 
songs are as spirited, poetic and beautiful as their predecessors, the ‘Sea Songs,’ 
while the ‘Sea Symphony’ created a deep impression by its nobility of thought 

» and strength of workmanship. 





THE BEECHAM AND BREMA OPERA SEASONS 


A very large number of Collegians have appeared in Mr Beecham’s autumn 
season of Opera at Covent Garden, including Madame Gleeson-White, Miss Beatrice 
La Palme, Miss Muriel Terry, Mr Walter Hyde, Mr Byndon-Ayres, Mr Harry Dearth, 
Mr Murray Davey and Mr Arthur Wynn; while Miss Kate Anderson and Mr Brown 
have been singing in Mr Beecham’s Touring Company. 

The College has also been well represented at Miss Maric Brema’s season of 
opera at the Savoy. Miss Gladys Honey, Miss Doris Simpson and Mr Spencer 
Thomas have sung with success in principal parts, while Mr Frank Bridge has en- 
hanced his reputation as a fine conductor. Mr E. Geoffery Toye acted as assistant 
conductor. 





* * * 
Mr Jackson Byles has been conducting ‘The Blue Bird’ on tour for the 
last three months. 
APPOINTMENTS 
The most important appointment of the year has fallen to a Royal Collegian, 
Mr Landon Ronald, who has accepted the position of Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. We offer hearty congratulations to Mr Ronald and to the G.S.M. 
* * *” 





The following appointments have also been made this autumn :— 
Miss Helen Young to be music mistress at West Heath School, Ham Common, | 
Richmond. 
Miss Leslie Sayers to be music mistress at the Ladies’ College, Jersey. | 
Mr Sydney G. Shimmin to be organist of H.R.HW. Princess Christian's private | 
chapel in Windsor Great Park. | 
Miss Erica Pierpoint to be accompanist for Madame Kirkby Lunn's forth- | 
coming American tour. | 
= DEGREES IN MUSIC 
W. H. Harris and George Dyson have both taken the degree of Doctor of | 
Music at Oxford; H, Arnold Smith has taken that of Bachelor of Music at the 
same University. 
WEDDING 
Miss Lilian Carter was married to Mr Ogier on September 3, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Anerley, S.E. Dr W. H. Harris presided at the organ. We offer our best 
wishes and congratulations. 
LONDON AND OTHER CONCERTS 
Lack of space forbids any detailed account of the numerous important con- 
certs during the autumn in which Collegians have been engaged to take part, and / 
it must suffice to say that at the Philharmonic Concerts, the College was represented 
by Mr Edmund Burke ; at the Classical Concert Society by the Motto Quartet, 
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Mr Ivor James, Mr Cedric Sharpe and others; at the Royal Choral Society by 
Madame Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss Emily Shepherd, Miss Edith 
Leitch, and Mr Edmund Burke in the performance of Elijah (five out of the eight 
principals thus being Collegians), and by Miss Phyllis Lett in Bach’s Mass in B minor. 
Miss Lett also sang at the London Choral Society’s Concert in Granville Bantock’s 
Omay Khayyam. 
* * x 
A number of Recitals have been given by Collegians, including four very 
interesting historical piano Recitals by Mr Herbert Fryer, a Recital on November 
4 by Miss Ellen Edwards, and a Recital by Miss Lucy Polgreen. 
Miss Gwendolen Allport sang at Mr Roland Jackson's concert at AZolian Hall 
on December 6. 
* *" a" 
Miss Coral Peachey gave an excellent concert on October 27, at the Streatham 
Mall, and as the programme was varied and interesting, a charming entertainment 
was the result, Miss Peachey sang songs by Handel and Purcell with great ease, 
and she had the able assistance of Miss Florence Taylor, Mr Harold Wilde, Mr Albert 
Garcia, Miss Dorothy de Vin, Mr Cedric Sharpe and Mr William Murdoch for the 
other vocal and instrumental portions of the programme. 
* x * 


Mrs B, Matthews (who was Miss F. Geraldine Wilson, and whose professional 
name is ‘ Ifrances Geraldi') is now settled at Essen in Germany, where she has an 
engagement for the next two years as second contralto at the Opera. She is evi- 
dently getting on very well. If she would drop one more letter from her professional 
name it would have the additional advantage of sounding quite English. 

* * * 

Miss Elsie Webb, whose performance of Marcellina in Fidelio at Oxford last 
summer was such an excellent success, is now at Appleton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. She 
is very busy teaching there at the Lawrence Conservatory of Music and she has also 
undertaken Church solo work, In spite of a good deal of arduous work—or perhaps 
because of it—she seems to enjoy her life very much, 

ae *” * ‘ 

Miss Marion Scott and Mr Ernest Farrar gave a very successful violin and 
piano Recital at South Shields on November 18. Their programme (which had the 
valuable addition of analytical notes by Miss M. Scott) included two movements of 
a poetic and charming ‘ Celtic Suite ’ by Mr Farrar which is founded on Celtic Stories 
by Fiona Macleod. 

* * * 
CONCERT IN BUENOS AIRES 

The Buenos Aires Choral Union gave a concert last September at which 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha ’ was performed with marked 
success, and the interest of the occasion was enhanced by the fact that a Collegian, 
Miss Ethelinda Cassels, was one of the soloists. The Buenos Aires Herald critic 
was specially struck by the accuracy and faithfulness of her interpretation, referring 
to it in the warmest terms of praise. 

* * * 
MEETING IN AID OF THAMES EMBANKMENT SHELTER 

Miss Myra K. Hughes and Miss Gertrude Eaton arranged a Meeting in Queen’s 
Gate Hall on November 26 in aid of a Thames Embankment Shelter for Homeless 
Girls, Mrs Mackirdy (Olive Christian Malvery) was the Speaker, and the Rev. Hugh 
Chapman, of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, took the chair. Since leaving the College 
Mrs Mackirdy has written ‘ The Soul Market’ and ‘ Thirteen Nights Out "—dealing 
with the misery of these poor homeless creatures, and has thrown herself with whole- 
hearted zeal into this scheme, which we all hope will soon be working. 
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Jhe Group of Professors and Others 


“ What's in @ name ?""—SHAKESPEARR, 


We have been reproved for describing the group published in the 
last number as “ The first Teaching Staff of the R.C.M.” We wish to 
make amends for the inaccuracy by publishing the following key to the 
group which Mr Aveling has most kindly prepared. 


6. as 8. 9. 
5. 
Ae 
3 10 Il. T2 13. 
2. 
Ne 
14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21, 22. 235 Zit 2552 Or ore 


28. 29. 30. Rhee 32. 33. 34. 35. 36. 37. 


1. Mr R. Henseler 13. Mr T. E. Mann 25. Dr Charles Wood 

2. Mr Algernon Ashton 14. Mr W. L, Barrett 26. Mr Thomas Harper 

3. Mr John Foster 15. Mr Dan Price 27. Mr George Horton 

4. Mr Stephen Kemp 16. Mr J. S. O. Dykes 28. Mr B, Soutten 

5. Mr Albert Visetti 17. Mr Herbert Sharpe 29, Signor Perrin 

6. Mr Alfred Blume 18. Mr A, C. White 30. Mr Gustave Garcia 

7. Sir George Grove 19. Mr Fred Cliffe 31. Mr G. Watson (registrar) 
8. Mr A. J. Caldicott 20. Mr Henry Blower 32. Mr Ernst Pauer 

9. Mr (Dr) Hoyte 21. Mr Franklin Taylor 33. Miss Mayfield 

10, Dr (SirCharles) Stanford 22. Sir Walter Parratt 34. Mr Lazarus 

11. Mr Howell 23. Dr (Sir Hubert) Parry 35. Dr (Sir) Frederick Bridge 
12, Mr Barton 24. Mr Haydn Inwards 36. Dr I. Ie. Gladstone 


37. Mr (Dr) Higgs 


Musiea Fieta 
(Not a disquisition on Antient Church Musick) 


“ Strike the concertina’s melancholy string t 
Blow the spirit-stirring harp like anything !"’ W. S. Gitprrr, 


Of course nobody believes nowadays that truth is stranger than fiction, 
and certainly this is not the case with musical matters. That which is “ficted” 
can easily give truth points anda beating. In fiction, music has unheard-of 


powers that make theatrical stage-management look foolish. IEvery phase 
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of weather (even the British climate cannot puzzle Musica Ficta), every 
season, every kind of thought, every physical feature of the globe, all the 
animal world and in fact all natural and unnatural phenomena are conjured 
up with the vivid variety of the cinematograph. We all know that Drago- 
netti is credited with having represented a thunderstorm on his double- 
bass so graphically as to deceive a sleeping monastery, but fiction easily 
goes one better than this. The writer remembers reading a story of a 
highly gifted violinist who depicted the same phenomenon on his instru- 
ment with equal success. We fear that it would tax all Mr Parsons’s ingen- 
uity in the way of sound-magnifiers to make even the most liberal use of 
the G-string sound like a real fat clap of thunder. After this it will be 
no surprise to read of one who gave so graphic a representation of an earth- 
quake on the piccolo that the neighbouring houses fell down, several people 
were killed and the railway-service disorganised. We know that musical 
performances sometimes cause boots, hair-brushes, jugs of water, etc., to 
fall from the sky: but earthquakes would certainly end in programme- 
music being legally suppressed. Not a bad plan in some cases, either. 

Some years ago a prominent musical man who ought to have known 
better, perpetrated a story on the following lines. A violinist becomes 
famous, but notwithstanding all his charms, fails to touch the heart of 
a society beauty. To judge from the illustrations, however, this is not 
surprising. Anyway, he goes away to a remote spot to practice (what 
a pity there are not more like him) and there gets into communication 
with a certain horned gentleman of doubtful character who provides him 
with a magic fiddle possessing five strings, each of which produces a 
different emotion in its hearers, the fifth string not to be touched on pain 
of death. Violinist returns to America and creates a furore, but takes care 
to play specially devised music to prevent the inevitable jumble of emotions 
resulting from—say, a Beethoven Concerto. He contrives through his mar- 
vellous technique to avoid touching the fifth string. Lady succumbs to 
fiddle, and all is well for a time. 

Later on a coolness springs up, through the machinations of a bad old 
man. Something fishy about fifth string. Lady cannot love him so long 
as he declines to play upon it to please her. One can imagine such a person 
saying to a pianist, ‘Unless you will strike top E flat I cannot marry you ; 
your refusal is an insuperable barrier between us.’ Violinist, goaded into 


desperation, plays on fifth string. Tableau and curtain. 
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All this may be very beautiful, but it seems a little far-fetched. How- 
ever, with a magic fiddle no doubt there are great possibilities, and the 
public are thereby warned against a gentlemanly-looking man with horns 
who passes as a dealer in five-stringed violins. 

Who has not read of the little golden-haired cherub who plays in the 
slums so marvellously, and is discovered by the rich philanthropist. The 
artist then assists with an illustration of the prodigy fiddling away well 
above the bridge (possibly to emphasize the youth and inexperience of the 
infant) holding the instrument in a style calculated to horrify any decent 
teacher, and producing such remarkable sounds as to hold a select audience 
spell-bound. No wonder. 

The child is forthwith placed under the tuition of Herr Blitzenhof 
(always a Teuton—professors of other nationalities do not count, perhaps 
do not exist) whose chief characteristics are perfectly round spectacles, 
lank hair, broken English, and a tendency to embonpoint. In an in- 
credibly short space of time he has taught the cherub all he knows, and 
then the story ends variously ; but usually with the untimely decease of 
the little genius. It would be too prosaic to wind up with lessons at two 
guineas a term all his or her life, or even a decent professorship at a London 
musical college. 

The organ is always a ripe subject for sentimental fiction. We meet 
with the organist who is addicted to gloomy reflections and abuse of the 
vox hwmana, and has even been known to play the Dies Ir@ at a wedding 
in a fit of abstraction. In real life he would of course get a quarter’s salary 
in lieu of notice for such a lapse, but he generally contrives to escape this 
in fiction, sometimes by following the cherub’s example. It is strange that 
the vox hwnana stop wears such a halo of romance, in spite of its undeni- 
able likeness to an agitated goat. Another variety of organist is the mad 
one who plays at all hours of the night, and has even skipped up to the 
top of the front pipes and sat upon them with the agility of a first-rate 
acrobat. What his choir-training would be like we tremble to think, and 
certainly he must have had a remarkably easy-going vicar. And this, if 
you please, in a would-be serious and somewhat tragic story ! 

The ‘Dead March’ in Saul is frequently met with. In humorous works 
of the flimsiest type a nervous performer will always strike it up ap- 
parently from force of habit ; though how many people would do such a 
thing in real life, unless it had been their sole recreation for the last year 





- 
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or so ? Habits are not so easily formed, fortunately. 


The writer once read a story in a popular monthly magazine by a 
well-known author, dealing with a ‘world-famed’ boy pianist (imaginary, 
thank heaven), who plays every night in public—every night, mark you ! 
He wears a blue velvet suit and lace collar, and spends so much time with 
grown-up people that the thought of meeting a little girl of his own age 
fills him with delight. His own mother admits that ‘It is quite pathetic 
to see his joy when he meets with boys and girls of his own age.’ He ‘ had 
always lived in towns, and for the last year the atmosphere of the concert- 
hall and the crowded reception-room had enveloped his life.’ Here is a 
clear case for the S.P.C.C. He is ‘a town-bred boy, reared at the piano,’ 
and to be in the country is a weird and strangely beautiful experience for 
him. 

Now you shall hear of the awful effects of his upbringing. ‘The young 
musician, with his cloud of red-gold hair, and the strange, expressive eyes 
that could say so much by the eloquence of a single look ’ (sly young dog !) 
‘burst in upon Moira like some wonder-child from a fairy world 
No trace of self-consciousness marred the bright manner, with its glorious 
simplicity, wedded to a vast knowledge of musical sense and sound.’ 
Nothing less than a University chair should suit this young miracle. 
But wait—there is nothing so mundane to come. The infant Moira en- 
tices him away from an important professional engagement to play ata 
home for incurables, dragging him through a hedge on the way, inflicting 
serious damage on his blue-velvet suit, lace collar and other fripperies, 
and tearing a hole in his face. This is the one human touch in the story, 
though it should of course (but does not) end in a good spanking for both. 
The incurables do not seem to notice the damage: possibly they think he 


has merely been shaving and are too polite to mention it. On the way 


he holds forth thus—‘ I thought at first. . . . that I would have 
to play sorrow-music because we are going to a sad place.’ He is taking 
a tip from the organist who upset the wedding. . . . ‘But perhaps 
it would be better to tell them some stories of summer : to try and make 
them feel the sunshine and hear the birds’ . . . (Now what about 
our earthquaker with the piccolo?) . .. They might like me to im- 
provise —’ (Little girl stumped completely. He condescends to explain.) 


‘To play just what I'm thinking, as it comes into my head.’ He then 
declares his abhorrence of modern society in the thrilling sentence—‘I 
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care a thousand times more for Moira and the pale-faced people.’ Clearly 
this little prig has missed his vocation : he should go on the stage. But 
when he gets to work on the piano he makes ‘the walls of Meade House 
ring with marvellous melody.’ The result on the audience is as might be 
expected. Strong men weep, some grin ecstatically, all sit in rapt atten- 
tion. Let us leave this little wizard ‘creating on this winter night the 


? 


thrill of summer’s warmth and beauty.’ What an invaluable adjunct to 
a polar expedition ! 

A frequent stumbling-block to authors is the confusion of such terms 
as ‘harmony,’ ‘melody,’ ‘unison,’ and the like. We are constantly 
reading such sentences as ‘her voice pulsated with sweet harmony,’ 
or such an obvious truism as ‘their two voices in unison blended in perfect 
harmony,’ which is clearly not what the writer means at all ; while few 
have more than the very vaguest notion of the composition of an orchestra. 
A certain novelist who made quite a sensation a year or two back once de- 
scribed the conclusion of an orchestral work thus—‘A last wail from the 


‘ 


violins ’ (they always either wail or sob, poor things) ‘a soft rallentando 


of horns’ (did none of the other instruments ‘ rallentando ?’) ‘and the 
final blare of a long-drawn dominant chord.’ Well, we are getting used 
to finishing with an ‘ added sixth,’ but one can hardly imagine a more 
irritating kind of ending than the above, particularly if it happened to be 
a dominant seventh. 

To conclude, a perfect gem—quoted verbatim from a well-known 
Magazine. The story tells of a poor organist and composer who loves 
a rich, noble lady. Being under the circumstances pardonably bashful, 
he resolves to make his proposal through the medium of his obliging 
instrument. They enter the church together. Now listen; the italics 
are mine. 

‘He played, choosing at first the work of other men, light, modern 
things such as he thought would please her’ (he means to get the lady in 
a good temper first, you see) ‘less often the grand, sonorous harmonies 
of the masters he loved. Then he began to plead with her. In the tones 
of the organ sounded something she had never heard before, the difference 
between the disciple reverently interpreting and the master speaking of 
the passion of his own soul. He knew not what he played, certain it is 
he would never play it again.’ (No. It would be far too dangerous for 


poor organists to make a habit of this sort of thing.) 


I ———— 
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‘He paused. He had had his say ; would she, hearing, understand ? 

‘She leaned forward. “There was something you used to play last 
summer. A representation of a storm was it not?” 

‘Last summer, blessed memory ! He played for her delight, the 
crashing roll of the thunder, the continuous drip of the rain, the sharp 
zigzag of the lightning. He lifted his hands, smiling. 

‘ She had been carefully educated, she could appreciate that this was very 
good indeed, better than anything of the kind she had ever heard. 

‘She leant towards him. . . . ‘‘Do you know” she said en- 
couragingly, ‘‘ I am sure you will get on. I never heard anyone get those 
effects so perfectly. The lightning especially ; it is far better than that 
man at the Hoffkirche I told you of.” (Poor man) “ It is a pity to waste 
such a talent. ahs 
It is indeed. 


Tener E. DoucLas TAYLER. 


Dates for 1911 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


Preliminary Local Examinations ons oe as Wednesday, 1st Feb. 
Final Examination at College .. ae vi oc about 15th ,, 


A.R.O.M. EXAMINATION 
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Examination begins Ks 56 oe Ag 28 Monday, 24th April. 
EASTER TERM 

Entrance Examination .. ae Thursday oF 52 ot 5th Jan. 
Term begins sc so 5 Monday 58 oe 58 oth ,, 
Half Term begins .. be 65 Monday ae ae oe 2oth Feb, 
Term ends on ve ae Saturday He ae asi 1st April. 
MIDSUMMER TERM 
Entrance Examination .. ac Thursday 28 a0 Se 4th May. 
Term begins ne AG Ae Monday ae ae “3 Sth. 
Half Term begins .. Aa 55 Monday we rt a0 roth June. 
Term ends us a Saturday aie ae aa 29th July. 
CHRISTMAS TERM 
Entrance Examination .. the Thursday ae ae Be 21st Sept. 
Term begins ye ne oe Monday as 5c a6 25th ,, 
Half Term begins .. 26 oo Monday ie 30 ae 6th Nov. 
Term ends a6 an re Saturday 56 ar a 16th Dec. 


